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Chapter the King as head of the several parts of the territories
__L    with which Ireland would be associated.
(2) Closely connected with the question of the com-
mon Crown is that of common allegiance. The issue
might rest, of course, on the old decision in Calvin's
Case,1 after the union of the Crowns of England and
Scotland in the person of James L, that persons born
in Scotland after the union were natural-born English
subjects, despite the absolutely distinct character of
the two kingdoms. The same doctrine was applied
during the period of the union of the Crown of England
with the Electorate of Hanover. Even were each of the
Dominions to be regarded as an absolutely distinct
Kingdom, the subjects of the King therein would on
that doctrine be subjects in the United Kingdom.
Historically, of course, the position is simpler. The
nationality of persons in the Dominions has rested on
the doctrines of the English common law which have
been applied to the Dominions, whether acquired by
settlement or by conquest, as in the case of part of
Canada and the Union of South Africa. The growth
of the Dominions towards sovereignty has, however,
inevitably produced the tendency to distinguish by
legislation from among the wide class of British sub-
jects specific types of Dominion nationals, a step first
taken by Canada, and since adopted by the Irish Free
State and the Union, and the Imperial Conference of
1930 felt it necessary to consider the issues thence
arising when it was determined to accord by the Statute
of Westminster power to the Dominions to repeal even
the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914,
1 Dicey and Keith, Conflict of Laws (5th ed.), p. 144; Isaacson v,
Durant (1886), 17 Q.B.D. 54,